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@F Sirx Manuva. 

The proprietors of the Farmer and Gardener, 
Baltimore, have in the press, and will speedily 
publish, a complete Manual of the Mulberry and 
Silk Culture, compiled from the best and most 
authentic sources. As the object is the promo- 
tion of a great public interest, the cost will be 
moderate. 





Sricep ToMaroes. 

As this is the season for securing a supply of this 
this healthful vegetable, we commend to all house- 
keepers to put upsome after the following recipe. 
By so doing they may preserve-‘them perfectly 
good until tomatoes come again. 

Recirz yor A BUSHEL oF ToMArToEs. 

Take your tomatoes and pour boiling water 
over them, skin them: then boil them well, after 
which add a teacupful of salt, a table spoonful of 
black pepper, one do. of cayenne, an ounce of 
cloves, an ounce of cinnamon, and an ounce of 
mace, mix well, and put the tomatoes into small 
jars, run mutton suet over them and tie them up, 
either with strong blue paper or buckskin. Pre- 
pared in this way they will keep a year. 





The communications of Mr. Schmoldt on the 
culture of Mangel Wurzel, and the treatment of 
- Hoven Cattle, will commend themselves to the 


 ‘teader. The instrument used in Germany for 


perforating the diseased animal, appears to us to 
‘poscess great merit, and to be well calculated to 
‘increase the certainty of relief, by its protracted 


_ ficiency in the discharge of all subsequent ac- 


eumulations of gas. 

‘s We give to-day another essay from our: able 
always acceptable correspondent, Agritota. 
yhas chosen a subject of growing interest: in 

“Wat eon, and Roepe 9th Ns Seah a 

tnd good sense. 


BALTIMORE, MD. SEPTEMBER 22, 1835. 








Our highly valued correspondent, Col. Thos. 
Hillen, has favored us with a communication de- 
tailing his successful experiments in the extirpa- 
tion of Garlic, which will be found in another co- 
lumn, and will doubtless prove acceptable to our 
readers. The high standing of Col. Hillen, as an 
enlightened practical farmer, gives to his method 
of destroying this pest, enhanced value. 

The request which he makes, that some of our 
agricultural readers will favor him with a plan for 
killing the Carolina Pink, Wild Carrot and Blue 
Thistle, we hope will meet with attention, 

In discharging our part of the obligation, we 
would say that strong fish or meat brine, or salt 
if applied in et would, we doubt 
not, kill these vegetal#l@ nusiageés as dead as An- 
thony’s nose, which is dead enough in all con- 
science. If those weeds were eut while in blos- 
som, and ploughed up late im the fall or early in 
the winter—that is as regards ploughing—if these 
were treated as the Colonel teajed his enemy, 
the Garlic, we do not doubt tat he would suc- 
ceed in ejecting them from his soil. The mulic 
acid of the apple pumice would destroy them; 
but pumice cannot be procured in sufficient quan- 
tities to go over much ground in a season. 





INancHinG.—Dr. Hales mentions a very curi- 
ous experiment which he made. He attached 
the eastern branch of a young tree to its neigh- 
bor by inarching, and its western branch to an- 
other neighbor in the same manner, and after they 
were united, he cut the stem of the middle tree 
from its roots, and thus left it hanging in the air 
by its two inarched arms, where it flourished with 
considerable vigor. 





Cuinese Muperry. 

Arrangements are about being made, we under- 
stand, for the formation of a company of gentle- 
men, to prosecute the Silk business in this state. 
A féw pounds of the Chinese Mulberry seed, un 
article which it is sometimes difficult to 
will be required. Any person having seed of this 
kind to dispose of may facilitate its sale by leav- 


information wt ala «mad: this 
ne Philadelphia. Sat seat 
We find the preeeding marked ‘for our notice in 
the above paper, and we take this occasion to ob- 
serve, that we rejoice sinestely at the pleasing in- 
telligence it contains. The formation of compa- 
vnies for the promotion of great undertakings, in 













the incipient stages of such 
to stimulate individual exertion. © ns 
the seed of the arn eee 
contemplated compeny will find diffi ob- 
taining-itin this country. Thus fer, this tres hae. 
been chiefly propagated from layers, 


«= ie 


&c., and such has been the demand for r 
in the eastern states that we understand it has great- 


ly exceeded the supply. The senior prapristor of 
this establishment hes upwards of two thomband: 
trees from 6 to 8 feet high, undisposed of, whieh, 
are now in a most promising condition ; buthow 
long they may be unsold, we cannot say, asthe 
inquiries concerning them are of daily ocousrenee. 


Weare also highly gratified tobe able to giate 
that the most lively interest has been awakened 


We hear daily of the formation of companies for 


that object, as well as of individuals embarking 
in it. We conversed with one of the most intelli- 


gent and patriotic gentlemen ia Frederick. county, 
of this state, a few days since, who_ intends put- 
ting twenty acres in the) eulture. immediately, 
with a view ultimately of connecting a silk weay- 
ing establishment with it. We wish him success 
from the bottom of our heart, and we doubt not 
that his patriotic example will excite a spirit-of 
emulation among his neighbors, which willnot 
only prove eminently useful to themselves, but 


the proudest monument, which hisambition could 
desire, of his worth and public’spirit, The war- 
rior who gains honors, does so at the expense of 
human life, and necessarily entails remorse. upon. 
the possessor—but the tiller of the earth, who 
breaks through ancient prejudices, and establishes 
a new and beneficial branch of husbandry, weaves 
for himself a garland which will endure while the 
world exists ; for it will bé nurtured“ by human 
happiness, and receive its sources of life from the- 
best and most enduring affections of the heart. 





STANDARD WEIGHT oF POTATORS AND OATS. 
moms cede Peaih ca 
ted the weiglit of the bushel, both of Potatoes 0e1 
Oats :—the bushel of - “potatoes: is” eee at 64. 
pounds, and that of oats at $5 pounds, 
Lraelickes comets waien 





‘as we-presume the standard of | Maine, is that of! 
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to the Mulberry culture in almost every direction. 


whose influence will remain through all time, as 
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J ®  sbeii, thar that of the présent year, in North Caro- 






ERN CROPS. 


ti— 
the Fapetieville Journal of 
if ever, have our far- 
of a more abundant Corn 


promise 
the present. year. From. every region 
, 80 far as our information or obser- 
ed, we have the gratifying as- 
‘the husbandman will meet with a 
rich reward for bis labors.” 
roma lewerin the Charleston Mercury, dated 
Barnwell, Carolina, Sept. 5, we learn that owing 
io*adengand, destructive drought, the rust was 
doing'greatinjury to the cotton crop in that dis- 
trietj'and the’writer is satisfied it will fall far 
short of that last year. The Corn crops are fine, 
and:the blades saved with scarcely a drop of rain 
to wet them. 
We find also in the same paper dated Carloville, 
Alabama, Sept. 1st, which says :— 
—- body saya, that this has been the worst 
season for Cotton they had ever known, except in 
the thirsty sandy land. The crops will no doubt 
fall short of our early expectations.” 


The editor of the Salem, N C. Reporter says, 
that'a more abundant yield of apples he has never 





lina. 

The Augusta Georgia Constitutionalist of the 
11th Sept. says: 

New Cotton.—Since our last, up to yesterday, 
2 o'clock, there was received in this market, se- 
venty-nine bales of cotton of the new crop, near- 
ly all of which has been sold at prices ranging 
from 17} to 184 cents; principally at 18 cents; 

lier there have been received so far this 
season, only 112 bales of the new crop. 

The first bale of new cotton received in Co- 
lumbus; Georgia, reached that market on the 29th 
ult. ftom the plantation of Mr. John Woolfolk, 
and sold at 25 cents per pound. 

The Tennessee Farmer says that the Corn 
ctop, generally speaking, in that section of the 
country, (Jonesborough) is more unpromising 
than hes been witnessed for many years past. 
Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Scriven 

County, Geo. dated Sept. 4th. 

“The cotton crops here are very poor, not 

more than half a crop, Provision crops good.” 
Y Roun THE aah 

Crops entucky.— Crops of Corn, 

Hemp, F  Turnips, &e. are heavier and 






: 'joosens the hide. 


; | should be given force-balls daily, They are com- 


na 
B._ Warfield, Esquire, near Lexington, sold a 







few days ago, his yearling Bull Calf, in, by 
Pontiac, dam May Dacre, to Mr. Geo. . Hay- 
worth of Ohio, for $800. 


Rice raised in Maryland»-The Cambridge, 
(Md.) Chronicle, says the crop of rice planted 
by Major Leary, near that place, has grown vig- 
orously and matured completely. 





Erratum—In the account of our last visit to 
Mr. Sinclair’s, for “yellow mulberry,” read “yel- 
low locust.” 





FATTENING OF CALVES. 

Veal is either among the best or most indiffer- 
ent of meats. If the the calf be well fattened and 
bled during the process of fattening, it is certain- 
ly one of the most delicious viands that can be 
brought to the table ; but if neglected—if robbed, 
as is mostly the case, of half its milk, and not giv- 
en any additional food, it is when slaughtered as 
juiceless as it is possible to imagine any thing to 
be, unsavory in its flavor and revolting to the 
sight. Such being the case, the fattening of calves 
intended for the butcher becomes a matter of 
serious inquiry, and as the farmer should always 
consult economy in all he does, a cheap way of 
making good veal will, as it ought, be considered 
the best. , 

A calf intended for veal, then, should be suck- 
led regularly three times a day, at regular hours. 
In addition to its mother’s milk it should have be- 
tween the intervals of suckling, messes of corn 
meal gruel, and boiled skimmed milk, say from a 
quart to three pints a day for the first three weeks, 
the quantity to be increased as the calf approach- 
es nearer and nearer the period of slaughtering, to 
from three quarts to a gallon. He should not be 
killed earlier than when he is six weeks old. If 
the calf should refuse to drink the gruel and milk, 
it should be given him by force. This can be 
easily effected. Fill a strong black glass bottle 
with the mixture, hold up his head, insert the neck 
of the bottle into his mouth, and smooth your 
hand over his wind-pipe to encourage his swal- 
lowing. 

A gruel made of half an ounce of flaxseed flour 
may be substituted for that of the corn meal a- 
bout thrice a week. ‘This latter preparation has 
a most salutary effect ; besides being highly nu- 
tritious and tending to increase the fat of the ani- 
mal, it improves the complexion of the hair and 


For about ten days before the calf is-killed, he: 
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as they will make 







for the calf to lick, will be found to correct the ” 


If in winter, the calf should be tied up in ardry. ’ 
warm place, and if in summer, in a dry, cool” 
place, where he will not be annoyed with’ flies; ” 
his stall must be kept well cleaned and have phen. 
ty of fresh straw, hay ‘or leaves to lie upon. 





To the editor of the Farmer & Gardener of Baltimote.._ 
Dear Sir—I was gratified through the polite- 
ness of a.friend with a few numbers of your 
riodical; the perusal of them produced the wish 
to conduce in some way to your new undertak- 
ing ;.for that reason I send you two short essays 
to your own disposition. | beg leave to mention 
that I was formerly a practical farmer in the fer- 
tile low lands near the River Elbe, in the kinge 
dom of Hanover, and during a residence of seven 
years in America, I have not lost sight of this my 
favourite employment, although | have not been 
engaged init.* The chief production of my na~ 
tive country, is rape or cole seed, which yiélde 
the greatest profit to the farmer ; I often wonder- 
ed why this is not more extensively cultivated in 
Pennsylvania, for as much as [ can ascertain, but 
little attention is given to it; if you will be so 
kind as to favour me with your esteemed answer, 
1 would feel myself particularly obliged in getting’ 
some information concerning its cultivation. in! 
the other states of the union. 

‘Phe cultivation of Poppy is, according to my” 
opinion, not less advantageous, since its oil is 
considered the best substitute for olive oil:f 

With assurance of esteem, 
your most devoted, &c. 
JOHN SCHMOLDT. 





* ] have been engaged here in the coal trade?“ 
[t Our correspondent, we presume, has néver’ 
tasted the oil expressed from the sun-flower, ot 
he would not talk of that from the poppy being” 
the best substitute for olive oil.)—Ed. F. & G! 


Mancet Worzet. 


On the cultivation of Beets: (which probably i 
intended for mangel wurtzel, occasioned throu 
a paragraph on this root in the first number of they 
Farmer & Gardener of 1835.) tes 
Well acquainted by experience with the culti- 
vation of this estimable root, I* concur in saying 
that it is of the utmost advantage to the farmer, 
but it is erroneous to . ascribe to the leaves such 
alimental: qualities as mentioned in the above 
paragraph, although I do not dispute them to be 
an excellent food for catile. But I would prinei- 
pally warn the farmer for the too early plocking 


dhe great detriment of the root, therefore it should’, 








\not be-dane before’ fall; whien the root is 


grawn ; and'then only the want of frmted 7 
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Two eggs and as much flour , 
up, with a small quantity of milk, is enough for _ 
each s ae 
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acidities of his-stomach, and prevent scouring, __ 


of the leaves, for it is only-done,as Fkaow by? 
experience as by comparative trials of others,to _ 
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yan earlier plucking, even 
Seni & thie roots, since it ia 
on that account, too costly, . : 

“I quote, in confirmation of the ve, t 
drials made on some farms in the kingdom. of 
Hanover. At Weende a square. rod of roots 
which partly were earlier deprived of their leaves, 
produced 117} lbs. and another unplucked pro- 
dnced.157 lbs. At Reinoldshausen a square rod 

ived of their leaves uced 2154 lbs, and 
another unplucked 2824 | 
Upon its produce and the question what dis- 
tance they must be planted, the following experi- 
ment made by myself in 1882, will, perhaps, not 
be without some interest. 

a—Beets planted at a distance of 1 foot square, 

produced an average 12 oz. the piece. 


were it not detri- 
too toilsome, and 


b—those do do I, 2 1b. 8 oz, 
c—those do do 2 4 lb. 12 oz. 
This will give to the square rod toa) 192 lbs. 
to b) 285 Ibs. 
toc) $04; lbs. 


The soil must not be too sandy ; and what be- 
longs to its fertility there cannot be done too 
much to ensure the same; a soil which is well 
calculated for the cultivation of cabbage, is also 
well adapted for these beets. Great care is to be 
taken for the preservation of the roots during the 
winter, since they are very easily affected by the 
frost, and if they are heaped too high, and lay too 
warm and damp, they are subject to spoil, there- 
fore I would not consider them easy to be kept 
safely for 8 months. 

The roots geta great start and grow much 
larger, if they are not transplanted, but where the 
seed is laid exactly in the place which the plants 
have to occupy. But it becomes then an abso- 
lute necessity to make use of a piece of land 
which is entirely free of weeds, since in the con- 
trary, they will overgrow the roots, and will re- 
quire a great deal of labour to free them of the 
weeds. 

The nourishing qualities of the mangel wurzel 
compared to good meadow hay, is about as 45 to 
10. Hence it is easily to be seen that from 40 to 
50lbs. daily are not sufficient for the fattening of a 
bullock, they also do not agree with the cattle 
when given in too great quantities and for too 
long a time, since they weaken the digestive facul- 
ties, andl create an aversion towards them. Be- 
sides a certain quantity of hay and straw, which 
is always to be given with them, it-is very advisa- 
ble to add a portion of other roots, for instance, 
potatoes, or carrots. 

That which I have said concerning the mangel 
wurzel, is intended to. remove some errors, but on 
no account to diminish the value and the advan- 


of their cultivation; 
- J. SCHMOLDT. 


Hoven 1s CatTTie. 

olbeg.leave to add here some observations to 
the paragraph in 3d number of the Farmer & Gar- 
dener, headed, On the swelling of cattle, 

:Phey also in Germany make use of the knife in 
this disease ; but, in a less dangerous ‘way, and 
with better success. It is done with an instru- 
ment, called the Troicar, a thin and point~ 
ed. iron in its scabbard, which is pushed into the 
noted. place, then the iron is withdrawn, but the 
seabbard remains in the wound, for the escape of 
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of the iron. over the. 
account of the immediate contraction 
wound, following the use of the.knife, 





panied by no danger, and which every 


lowing: ‘Takea few crude lime stones and burn 
them, then pound them while they are glowing 
hot, and put the flour, before it can be impregna- 


to prevent the communication of the external air 
to the lime. In case of a swelling, put a. tea- 
spoonful of the same into a bottle with a pint of 
warm water, shake it and give it to the sick ani- 
mal, which immediately will be restored. This 
means is based upon chemical principles in ab- 
sorbing the fixed air, (the gas) by the alkalies. 

JOHN SCHMOLDT. 

Pottsville, Aug. 21st, 1885. 





[For the Farmer and Gardener. ] 
SuHeer Hussanpry. 


Mr. Editor—In your valuable “Farmer” for 
June 2d, I notice a few remarks on “ winlering 
sheep.” ‘The importance of thie animal as re- 
gards flesh, and fleece to our comforts, is prover- 
bial, and consequently, merits a full share of at- 
tention to its support, as well as propagation. 

I have tried some ten or twelve different modes 
of supporting this animal, in a climate, peculiarly 
inviting the rearing of sheep, Where it can pos- 
sibly be had, green rye ought to be secured, to al- 
low them, if but a few mouthfuls per day, particu- 
larly at lambing time ; but at all times, it appears 
to be singularly effectual, in preserving a high 
state of animal health. A few turnips thrown to 
them every day is essential tn produce the same 
effect. To these oats may -be added, cut just be- 
fore they are perfectly ripe, and housed, without 
getting wet. But sir, in the south a much more 
economical preparation can be readily had—su- 
perior in quantity and quality, per acre, to the 
best clover field. After the oats is taken from 
the field, turn over the stubble on the cow or tory 
peas, sow about half a bushel to the acre. Ina 
common season, about the time the peas are 
ready for curing, by pulling up the vines, and 
thus saving peas and vines together, it will be 
found that the crab grass will be, not only high 
enough to cut, but so far in seed, as to furnish a 
rich hay. Cut then the whole with scythes, and 
cure as hay, salling well while stacking. Sub- 
mit this food to the cutting box, feed in troughs, 
and mix it, half and half, with the oats cut off 
the ground, the same season, cut up also. Add to 
this, five turnips per day for each pom if the tur- 
nips are small, and three if large, or Ruta Baga. 
The fondness of the step for the pea, is. well 
known. The strength or nutritive quality of the 
vine and leaf, when properly saved as fodder, is 
equally known to sourthern planters. Salt well, 
of course, and let tar be in-the-doltom of the salt 
trough :—a little pulverized tobacco once a week 
with the salt, permitting the sheep to ramble 


through an adjacent w particularly, if 
hilly, about half the Piss pn sh 
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Another well approved means, which is aceom-| 
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the turnips are added, will be -sufficient. - 
}quantity of green vegetable Sood, taken in 
this short period, with the 
nips, will secure a 


ach of the dry food, , high degre of 
stomach o! secure a. of . 
health in the animal, and of course, flesh 6. 

By a little attention to littering with dry. on 
iry ground, a quantity of superior manure may 


ae 
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ve secured, 
be laid with dry earth, previous to penning,.re- 
moving it at proper intervals. ies oy 
AGRICOLA.” 
Woodlands, Alabama, July 22d,.1885. 
i? RS) 





DESTRUCTION OF GARLIC. 
To the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener :— 

Sin—Some time ago, I promised to give you 
a history of my experience ant peas the 
extirpation of garlic, which promise I shall now 
ee to perform. 

he first appearance of garlic on my farm, I 
think, was between 50 and 60 ox 
father, who was then living, every means in 
his power to eject the unwelcome tenant from the 
premises, but every effort a fruitless; as we 
occasionally tended the field, it epread still wider 
and wider. Giving up all hope of subduing it, af- 
ter taking out a great deal orery Jai and 
it still continued to enlarge its bounds, we, in or- 
der to prevent its taking possession of the whole 
field, laid off a cut of about six or seven. acres in 
the corner of the field which it occupied, and let 
it run, as well as [ remember, for several years 
unmolested—stacking the grain—treading it out, 
and feeding the straw on the foul ises. 

After the death of my father, (in 1801,) Ia 
dopted the mode of fall plouging for my spring 
crops, and without anticipating any beneficial re- 
sults, farther than that of loos pulveriz- 
ing the ground, I flushed up this foul spot for oats 
in the spring, rather shallow, (es old fashioned 
ploughing.) When the cone. wean 3 Seah eens c 
knee high, a friend walked out. with me, to look 
at them, and to my pissing weapons there 
were but very few heads of garlic to be seen. “1 
then began to reflect what could be the- 
and remembered that the ground was 
up very Jate in the fall, or early in. the 
and consequently, all the power of 
the exposed garlic, was killed by the frost, ' 
fore it had time to dry by the sun or air. I am 
of opinion that a bunchof garlic might -be. 
pulled up in the month of June or July, and Igid. 
2 cae to dry until November, and if 





. Sheds 
for them of course in bad. On trial of 





this plan 
it will be acknowledged that the sumber one 


it would: grow, again; but let it 
freeze while the pulp si i and - ite vegetating 
property ‘will be 


To save the urine the pen ought to. - 








reapers and my leader alone found 
one... i 

is we still continue to look out 
and sometimes find a few heads, 
‘are probably dropt by our horses 
after being fed abroad wilt foul oats. 


every 
which 
_ At a farm 1 lately . there was a field 
very full.of garlic ; 1 conceived an additional 
plan of teazing and making 2 “demonstration” 
on the enemy, to wit :——I broke it up of mode- 
vale ‘about the first of December, and was 
aoe bined as ve as there came os freezing 
. upon it, ploughing and athaw,to runa 
teothed harrow aoe it egein, and so alter- 
after every freezing and thawing spell 
during the winter, in order toturn it up, and ex- 
pose it to the frost as often as | could, but the 
winter was very unfavorable to such an enter- 
‘prise, being in the forepart covered with snow, 
and in the latter part, continually frozen. I did 
not go over the field myself in the spring; but 
my maneger told me, that there was an abun- 
dance of garlic on the top of the ground, as soft 
a8 mush, and when cutting the oats at harvest, al- 
tho’ there was a considerable quantity which had 
escaped, my manager says, he is certain there 
would have been ten times as much had it not 
been for winter treatment. Having thus given 
my history on the culture of garlic, if you or a- 
ny of your readers will. in return, instruct me 
how ‘to repel those mobs of mischief, Carolina 
pink, wild carrots, and the b/ue thistle, which 
are now commencing their attacks of violence, 
your aceount- will stand equally balanced, with 
that of your friend and humble servant, 
THO’ AS HILLEN. 





SHORT WHEAT—A NEW VARIETY OF THE WHITE. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 15th, 1835. 
To the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener :— 
Sin—You may recollect that last year there 


was anewspaper report, originating somewhere 
lvania, that a new kind of 


in Western i 
wheat called “ pede of avery remarka- 







. ble character for iveness, had been brought 

~ into this country, a at seed could be had in 

Baltimore. So deep am interest was excited, in 

oe to this grain,and so unanimous were the 

; on me for it, that [ took considerable pains 

to ascertain the truth of the report, and finally 

, tame to the conclusion that it was a mere hoax, 

so.stated.in the Farmer and Gardener at the time. 

» few days ago however, | received a letter 

a German gentleman, in the interior of this 
_State,.in which he informs me, that in Ma 
1834, he obtained in New York from a Polis 

emigrant, then_just arrived there, with whom he 

fell casually in company, about a bushel of very 

_ beautiful wheat; that the peasant’s account of it 

go extraordinary, that the gentleman paid him 

a high price for it, and took it home with 

im to Pennsylvania, and without imparting to 

_ more than two or three individuals, the singular 


ielitetincel! sieerécivittin. 
ety h al ed of te 


ims he 
sowed it last fall and has now the of 
in his crops a confirmation of most that: 
was told him concerning it. 1} will you bis’ 
own account of it from the letter before me.” 

«It is called in Poland by a name that signifies 
Short Wheat, (mistaken by my imperfect pronan- 
ciation, I for Shot Wheat,) and is there 
valued very highly for its untivatied beauty—its 
abundant yield—great produce of flour, and capa- 
city to withstand adverse seasons. ill these pro- 
perties have been strikingly exhibited in my re- 
cent crop; for while all the wheat in my neigh- 
bothood, and two other kinds on my own farm, 
have been seriously affected by the winter and 
the insect, this has not suffered in the least from 
either of these causes, and its yield is nearly 
twice as great as any other kind within my know- 
ledge. I sowed it on alittle more than half an 
acre of good land, just as I did my other wheat, 
and reaped it@t the same time. The grain is 
beautifully white—the berry rather short and ve- 
ry plamp, (whence it derives its name,) and it 
weighs sh Ibs. per bushel. J send you a sam- 
ple of it by the bearer of this. I consider it an 
important acquisition to this state and to the 
country at large, and desire that it should be 
widely disseminated ; and believing that your ex- 
tensive acquaintance with agriculturists in all 
parts of the country, would enable you to do this 
more effectually than I can, and desirous also of 
patronizing your ‘Agricultural Agency in Phila- 
delphia,’ to which 1 wish complete success, I 
avail myself of your offer to dispose of the few 
bushels I have to spare this season, as soon as | 
can prepare it for market. Should | be fortunate 
with another crop, I shall be able to supply you 
more abundantly.” 

Having accorded to the writer’s request, I ex- 
pect soon to receive a few bushels which will 
be disposed of to farmers in moderate quantities. I 
send you a small sample, being part of the speci- 
men accompanying the letter above quoted. 

J have also ordered and shall soon receive 
from G. H. Holden, Esq. at the mouth of Genesee 
river, N. Y.,a few bushels of his celebrated clean 
seed wheat of various kinds, which was noticed 
with strong commendation last year by the edi- 
tor of the Cultivator. I shall shortly make an ex- 
tract from letters of his in my possession, on the 
subject of wheat, and send it you for publication, 
if you approve of it. 

Your friend, respectfully, 
I. I. HITCHCOCK, 


&F The Editor of the Farmer and Gardener has 
a small parcel of the above wheat, and he but ex- 
presses his opinion, when he says, that it is in- 
comparably the most beautiful specimen of the 
wheat family he has eve? seen. 








Ruri: Taste.—Addison in one of the papers 
of the Spectator, thus speaks of rural taste :-— 


“] regard the man who surrounds his dwelling 
with objects of rural taste, or even plants a shade 
tree by the road-side, as a public benefactor; not 
merely because he adds something to the general 
beauty of the country, and to the pleasure of those 





who travel through it, but, because also, he con- 
tributes something to the refinement of the gene- 






















—— . ere ; . i, oe aoe 2g 
ralmind ;—he improves the taste specially 
own family.and neighborhood. ‘There is « pa 
et in seenesof rural as to affect out social and 
moral. A fondness of these scenes is 
seldor ‘with coarseness of sentintent and 
rudeness of manners. One may judge with con- 
fidence, of the taste and intelligence of & family 
by the external air of their dwelling. In my ex- 
cursions in the country, if I pass a habitation; 
however spacious, standing naked to the sun, 
with nothing ornamental, nothing inviting, around 
it, I cannot ‘help saying to myself, however abun- 
dant may be’ the slovenly possessions of the own- 
er, there is no refinement in the house; there is 
no delicate and kindly interchange of sentiment 
among its inmates, and if evér they are soci 
their sociableness consists in rude and filthy loqua- 
city. Their books are few, and those ill chosen 
and unread. But if I notice a dwelling, however 
humble, which is apparently as snug as its owner 
has means to make it, displaying neatness and 
taste in its fences, and shades and shrubbery, and 
flower-pots atthe windows,—I feel assured that 
this is the abode of refinement; this is the home 


of quiet and rational enjoyment, of intelligent and 
kindly intercourse.” 











Visit to Mr. Stimson’s Farm. 

Those of our readers who know the high re- 
putation which Mr. Stimson enjoys not only. as 
an intelligent but successful farmer, will thank us 
for laying before them the subjoined description 
by the Rev. Mr. Colman, who is also a first rate 
agriculturist, one who like Mr. S. combines science 
with practice, and can illustrate his clajms to pre- 
eminence either with his pen or his plough.-- 
To those who do not know Mr, Stimson, we 
would observe, that he is one of the best practical 
farmers in the state of New York ; that his farm 
is in every sense a pattern for others, and is a- 
mong the greatest sources of agricultural pride to 
the empire state. 

Visit To Mr. Stimson’s Farm. 

Extracts from the Rev. H. Colman’s Agricul- 
tural Tour, as published in the New York Par- 
mer : ‘ 

From Ballston I proceeded through Milton to 
Galway. The country, though not hilly, was of 
anjundulating character, and presented large 
swells of land; the crops of oats, and 
wheat, — where luxuriant abundant; In- 
dian corn healthy in its appearance, but very back- 
ward on account of the seasons ; the 
soil a dark loam, in which sand nated ; 
not very deep and rather stony. This i 
particularly to Galway; and here the 
farming appeared extremely well; and what 
struck me as a peculiarity, as it would almost 
every New Englander, and be remarked as very 
rare, oo in Massachusetts, the farme were 

nerally laid out in rectangular and well ferited 
ots, instead of the anomalous, zigzag, winding, 
and indescribable forms, which every wheré ‘pre- 
vail with us. pene 

A principal object of my journey soon present- 





ed itself at a distance of two miles, which was'the 
farming establishment and residence of Bari 















extensive sheds, a large store, & three story 
puildi er A winery s Sores Uae) eae 
ter house, cooper’s shop, potash establish- 

ment, blacksmith’s shop, and smaller dwellin 

a with the farm car wi 
them, come into his possession and might 
now be said tu form a part of his domicil. = 
_ The situation, being at the rectangular junc- 
tion of two large roads, was favorable to the 
prosecution of }Ms business as an extensive tra- 
der, and the keeper of a large hotel. The home- 
stead includes about seven hundred acres, two 
hundred of which are in wood and the rest are in 
meadow, pasture, or under the plough. He has 
himself favored the public with an account of his 
nt and cultivation, in his address tothe 
Agricultural Society ; and an exact and 
detailed statement of the produce and course of 
crops of a certain portion of his lend is given by 
Dr. Steele, in his survey of the agriculture of Sa- 
ratoga county, in New York, Memoirs of Board 
of Agriculture, vol. II, p. 69. I shall, however, 
detail from recollection the account which I re- 
ceived from himself; and record such remarks as 

suggested themselves on the premises. 

The soil is generally of a dark loam, resting 
upon sandstone and garbonate of lime. The 
analysis of the soil, as given by Dr. Steele, is 


subjoined : ; ies ole 
Water, 9.5 
Animal and vegetable matter, 12.5 
Alumine, 18.5 
Siliceous sand, 54, 
Carbonate of lime, 3. 
Soluble salts, i. 
Oxide of iron, ti 
98.5 
Loss, 1.5 
100. 


The great roads passing through the farm, and 
crossing at its centre at right angles, give a 
straight line to all the outside fences; and the 
fields ‘every where divided into rectangular lots 
of eight or ten acres, are enclosed by stone walls 
formed of small stones gathered from th@and, 
and surmounted by posts and two rails. The 
cultivation exhibited an exemplary neatness, as 
in bat a singlevinstance did | remarksany weeds 
or briars growing near the fences ; and these had 

sbeen recently mowed. 

Mr. Stimson is higtily systematical in his farm- 
ing, and pursues a determined rotation of crops, 
beginning tsually with wheat, then corn, barleys 
clover, and herdsgrass two or three years; then 
frequently depastures his fields for one year; af- 
ter which they are again subjected to the plough, 
following the same ration as before, excepting 
that corn is sometimes a first crop after the lend 
is broken up; arid fldx sometimes takes the place 
of corn or barley, in the rotation. 

He manures his land once only in six years, 

the application of plaster to his corn. 
He allows five loads of barn yard manure, and 









In the ploughing 
for the second crop in the rotation, the sod being 
com decomposed, ig turned, and affords a 
fine soil for the ensuing crop. Though a good 
deal of the manure isin this way lost by evapora- 
tion, yet he considers this loss as much less than 
that which is occasioned by burying it under the 
sod. He deems leached ashes a most valuable 
manure, and much to be preferred to that which 
is unleached, which he considers as having a ten- 
dency at first to force the land, but in the end to 
impoverish it. . Next to leached ashes, he deems 
lime the best manure for land. ‘Tijpopinions of 
so intelligent, experienced, and essful a far- 
mer, are certainly entitled to thaghighest respect, 
and we shall not undertake to theorize*on the 
subject; but the subject is still a matter for ex- 
periment, and deserves the most caref 3 andphi- 
losophical investigation. , 

Wheat is generally the first crop in the rota- 
tion, in which case it is usually sowed in the au- 
tumn ; and harrowed in at the rate of two bushels 
to the acre. His average crop is from thirty to 
forty bushels per acre. This year (1832) he has 
sixty acres in wheat. Of Indian corn his average 
product is about five thousand bushels. He as- 
sured me that for the last ten years it had exceed- 
ed the average rate of one hundred bushels, to 
the acre. He plants agMight rowed kind, with a 
small ear, on the ground Where he had wheat, in 
hills two feet eight inches apart each way ; the 
places of planting being accurately marked out by 
a simple machine with four teeth, like a rake, 
and drawn by a horse, which marks the piece to 
be planted in one direction, ig “then crosses 
these marks at right angles. “Four stalks only 
are left in the hill, and it is ploughed slightly, or 
harrowed twice. Sometimes plaster is applied to 
the hill, at the rate of aboat five pecks to the acre. 
He .is of opinion that too much manure may be 
applied for any crop excepting corn. ‘This can- 
not be manured tgo highly. Owing to the un- 
favorableness of the season, his corn, much of 
which had been planted twice, seemed quite small, 
and in his opinion would hardly yield him a third 
of a usual crop. 

Potatoes are planted by him at the same dis- 
tance as his corn, and on the outside of his corn- 
fields. At the second hoeing of his potatoes, he 
takes pains to open the top of each hill with the 
foot, and to put a hoeful of dirt directly on the 
centre, by which means, the sun is admitted to 
the potatoes, which he deems likely to contgibute 
very much to the increase of the crop. This 
simple operation is in accordance with Mr. T. A. 
Knight’s lately broached views of the great im- 
portance of light and air to the productiveness of 
the potatoe crop; but ina partial experiment, 1 
have not myself, perceived sensible advan- 
tage from it. His average yield of potatoes is a- 
bout five hundred bushels to an acre; and he 
raises yearly about two thousand bushels. 

Flax is likewise'a valuable erop,of which he cal- 
culates to obtain at least twenty bushels of seed, 


ing his great object to keep all the vege- [t 
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which to lay down his grass. 

His plan of laying doa ‘land to, grass, is 
to sow the grass at the time he 
ley, at the rate of 8 Ibs. of clover'see 
of Timothy or herd-grass,. His “gras: 
averages about two and a half tons to an 1 ~ 
nee ge many 4 his regng fields "woth 
20 une. His grass, as | saw it, was 
ripe, and farther advanced than we are acct 
ed to having it at the time of mowing; & 
perhaps, accounts for his practice of eu 
grass in the morning, and housing it at 
het gg fy which he inform -" ne oe ’ 
y did. r time of cutting grass, 
reference to their’ sutritive properties, is gern gs 
which has not received all the attention w 
deserves. According to chemical analysis, seme 
grasses are much more nutritive after their sée 
is perfected, than when tut in the flower. It 
the reverse with other » In respect, for 
example, to timothy or v t'to 
Sinclair’s table annexed to Davy’s Agri 
Chemistry, it is said that “the nutritive powers of 
the straws simply therefore exeewd those of the 
leaves in proportion as 28 to 8 ; and the ing 
the time of flowering, to that at the time the seed 
is ripe, as 10 to 28, and the latter math tothe _. 
grass of the flowering crop,as §to 10.” = - 

Mr. Stimson mows his grass land usually two 
years, and pastures it the ensping year. Thi 
completes his rotation of six years, and he then 
begins the same course again. Thus:  ~ — 

1, Wheat—manured. 

2, Corn—plastered. 

3, Flax, Rye, or Barley. 

4, Clover and Herds-grass, 

5, Clover and Herds-grass. © 

6, Pasture. 
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His potatoes are usual ted round his 
corn fielfs, three or ws on each sidé, so 
as to render it conve to come out witha 
horse and turn the plo He puts one large 
or two good size po in a bill. He steeps 
his aged corn before planting in e mixture of 1-4 


lb. of saltpetre, to 
rolls the seed in plaster. 


He purchases large numbers of cattle in the 
fall; those which are in the condition to kill, he 
slaughters and packs ; and it is then f ed to 
the New York market, whefe ‘it is ‘in- 


ected, and fuilly salted, at the expénse of 75 ets, 
sah barrel. The cattle not in condition for beef 


he winters, and disposes of the next apeing'gna 


autumn. 

He‘kills and — t 
and bacons the legs. For pr 
uses 4 quarts of salt with some | 
his pork, 14 quarts of salt to each 










deems sufficient to keep it until it is repecked in 
: J 
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he n Ancket Retina or a gh 
D or fee or slaugh- 
ter. He never puts his young cattle in the barn, 
» has large and commodious sheds for their 
and he always chooses to have wood- 
the sheds for them to lie upon. He 
les to keep his different kinds of stock sepa- 
y- from each other; his milch cows in one 
oung cattle in another. 
ih he always makes a written 


agreement, stipulating to board them, but furnish- 

no t spirite; and requiring of them 

Mantiets and good temper ; early rising ; a 

hess to assist in husking in the evening, and 

to do any extra job which may be customary on 

a farm ; and an attendapce upon public worship 
in their turn. 

Such were a few hasty and cursory observa- 


By a 
* 


ons which occurred to me in a short but highly 
are a ie to this interesting and instructive 
i t; and I beg leave to express my 
‘Pense of the kindness and hospitality 

Pt Treceived ; and the politeness with which 


tion I sought was communicated to 
me. In extent, in productiveness, or in its ad- 
mirable managenient, I have séen no individual 
ment to be compared with it. In extent 
Texcept the magnificent farm of Mr. Wadsworth, 
in Genesee, which is confined to grazing, and 
where, a few years since, for it is some time 
since | had the gratification of visiting it, not a 
bushel of wheat was raised, As a dairy farm, 
likewise, that of Mr, Bussey, at Hoosic ; and the 
rand establishment of Robert Smith, Esq., near 
imore, where one hundred cows were soiled, 
are likewise beforeds; but I speak of it in respect 
to the variety of Wisjgess, cultivation, and pro- 
ets; of the skill, s and success, displayed 
| its management. 
My. Stimson has peculiar advantages in his a- 
bundant capital ; in-the prefitable consumption of 
a large amount of his produce by means &f his 
hotel, which is much freqnented; ina most a- 
lant supply of manure from his stables, 
ughiter house, pucgery, and potash establish- 
ent; and in his facilities for procuring labor.— 
A saw no part of the proves of his farming 
ich may not be copied by other farmers, on a 
aller scale; and especially as he does not ap- 
@larger, amount of manure to an acre than 
ed in other cases by many farmers. 
~points of difference between his 
t of other farmers, and 
1 other ie in ees atten- 
ey Consist, first, in the regular arran 
his lots, which are. all laid down a 
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THE FARMER AND GA\ 
Pe peicoow' ‘Nhs Bre kept in 

vegetable mou ways 
place ; Ge Wiis Ne say, sasure pas he is 
per , on the surface. 
irdly, in the incorporation of the manure 
with this vegetable matter, instead of burying it 
among the gravel or loam. 

Fourthly, in his exact and systematic mode of 
planting; his corn being as regularly deposited 
as straight lines can make it. 

Fifthly, in his economy of labor, his ploughing 
after breaking up his green sward, which is done 
by two horses, always being performed with one 
horse to aplough, He informed me that the last 
spring, with eight horses, he set eight plovghs in 
operation. 

Sixthly, in his pursuing with each piece of 
land a regul tation of crops. In this way the 
land is xl once in six years for the par- 
ticular qualitié#Of the soil demanded by each par- 
ticular grop; affd by being three years in grass 
and glover, a new supply of vegetable matter is 
left.upon , the surface, to be turned under for its 
improverm@at, preparatory to a second rotation. 

His loughs are an improvement upon the 
Scotch plough, and of very easy draught. Of 
other utensils, I remarked none of a peculiar con- 
struction. He has a superior cider mill, and 
made last year from his farm five hundred bar- 
rels of cider. He has contrived a saw to go by 
horse power, with which he says two men, a 
boy, and a horse, are able to saw thirty cords of 
wood per day. 

His men breakfast atygix o’clock; dine at 12 
A. M.; and sup whenggl is done at night. A 
large party of them were at work in a field flear- 







flax, soon after 4 o’clock in the morning. He 
furnishes them a luncheon of bread and butter, 
or bread and cheese, in the field, at 10 o’clock A. 
M. and 4 o’clockgP. M. ‘Their drink, consisting 
of cider, cider and water, molasses and water, 
milk and water, is carried to them in the field.— 
Above all, his farming, as well as all other of his 
operations, are under his constant and immediate 
supervision. To an inquiry, who was his fore- 
man, his answer was, that he had no foreman, he 
was his own foreman. To @very man was as- 
signed his proper task, which he was expected 
to perform, so that the responsibility rested upon 
himself alone ; and under this conviction he was 
more likely to be faithful. I, quitted the place 
with a just admiration of its extraordinary manage- 
ment, and not without a deep surprise at the sys- 
tem, skill, care and success, with which such 
heavy and various#corgerns were carried on, and 
a press of business maintained and conducted, 
under which ordinary men would have over- 
whelmed and confounded; the cumbrous and 
complicated machinery making its gyrations and 
movements without Uslocation, without friction, 
and without any sensible concussion or jarring of 
the moved or moving body. 





Foreicn ApsTRacrt. 
Advices from England to the 8th i, 0 have 
been received. The Irish Church bill has been 





ly a quarter of a mile from*the house, pulling | ¢ 














were severely wounded. 


the king and family, has caused a most rigid code 
of laws, to be submitted to the Chambers, 


private opinion, theatrical representations, in fine 
none but dastards would live under. 


of the monks and friars cruelly@butchered. 
ocation, and much blood was spilt and hard 
nocks given on both sides. A bady of forty 
young Jews made a defence which reflects last- 
ing credit on them. . 


Later still_—Paris papers to the 15th, and 
London to the 12th August, have been received, 
There appears to be little news from France ex- 
cept the prosecution of editors. The cholera 
was greatly diminished. The Americans in Par- 
is had addressed the King congratulating him 
upon his escape from the attack upon his life. 
The reform bill it was supposed would pass in 
England. In Spain the horrible outrages of the 
mob continue; not content with their revolting 
butchery of the unoffending monks they are a- 
bout to attack private persons and their property: 
In Portugal there has been a change of ministry. 
In Prussia there has been a dreadful riot, which 
was put down by the bayonet. In Russia a con- 
spiracy against the Emperor has been discover- 


The Markets for cottons in Havre flat and a 
reduction of from 2 to 5 centimes. Louisianas 
115,117; 50 to 122. In Liverpool Aug. 12.— 
The demand was kept up as well from consum- 
ers as from speculators, at steady prices, for all 
qualities, equal to and above middling fair; or- 
dinary cottons neglected; extreme quotations, 
9ic. a 14c. 

Oar advices from the interior announce a slight 
improvement. As this agrees with the better as- 
pect of things here, we have reason to believe 
that we have seen our lowest prices. 





Nie and Michigan.—We are rejoiced to hear 
fro e National Intelligencer, that the crisis 
which seemed so lately to threaten actual blood- 
shed between the citizens of Ohio and those of 
Michigan, has passed off peaceably, and that all 
fears of collision between them may be dismiss- 
ed, for the present at least, and we hope for= 
ever. Letters were received in this city yester- 
day, stating that the troops ef Michigan, (about 
2000 strong,) after remaining at Toledo, in the 
disputed territory, for two days, without meeting 
with any adverse force from Ohio, or any attempt 
on the part of the functignaries of that State to 
exercise official authority, departed.on the 9th 
instant, on their return to.Detroit; and before 
any fresh excitement could lead to hostilities, the 
new Secretary for Michigan would have arrived 





agreed to in the House of Commons. A mob of 
between 20 and 80,000 persons growing out of 


at Detroit, with such instructions doubtless as 
will prevent any further hostile movement be- 


In France the late attempted aaséssination of. . 


lating the press, the politicsl faith of individuele,, 
‘a code of consummate tyranny—such ¢ code ag, 
‘In Spain six convents were burot, and many - 


In Hamburg a mob attacked the Jews without . 
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ing from Augusta: - the - elevated. ridge, 
separating tWve watets of the'Savannah’ River from, 

those of ‘Brice ‘Creek and the Ogechee, is, pro- 

: handsomely towards completion. Books 

of subseription. vwcre opened:in Mobile, Alabama, 
tithe: Montgomery and Chatahoochee Rail-road 
on the 14th inst. . The road. is designed to con- 
nect the waters of the Alabama, at Montgomery 
with, the. Chatahoochee, at Wert Bojnt, -West 
Poist is at-the-head of the falls of the Chata- 
hochee, thirty+five miles above Columbus. For 
that distance, there.is a suecession of swift rapids 
snd falisy; which totally.close the descending 
mavigation, while fot a hundred and fifty miles 
above, the’ river presents the finest steamboat 
navigation, and runs through the most fertile cot- 
ton growing counties in Georgia. 

The surveys made’ for the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal between the South Branch and Cum- 
berland, have been referred to a committee of the 
Board for examination, with the expectation that 
someone of the routes will be adopted early in 
Ottober. ~God-speéd these good works! 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 

. Easton, PENNSYLVANIA. 

We comply with the request of copying into 
oar Journal the subjoined advestisement of this 
institution, with the more pleasure, because we 
are amongst those who believe that colleges of 
education, combining manual labor with their 
studies, are eminently calculated to promote the 
interests of the community, in lessening the ex- 
pense to parents, and in giving an industrious di- 
rection to the minds of youth, besides imparting 
a healthfal tone and action to their physical sys- 
tem. , 

The College is located on the high ground 
north of the Bashkill creek, within the borough of 
Easton, Pennsylvania, in a beautiful and healthy 
situation ; and from the high character of the 
President of the Board of Trustees, as welPas 
that of the President of the College, parents and 
guardians have the surest guaranties, that every 
attention will be paid to the moral and intellec- 
tual advancement of their children and wards. 


The summer term of this Institution will close 
on the 2d of September, and the winter term will 
open Thursday, the 28d of October. 

Besides the advantages of the regular college 
classes, in reference (0 which we have here no- 

peculiar, the students enjoy the opportuni- 

ty-of acquiring (in the Academical Department) 
abusiness education and a know of the Ger- 
iin, French and ‘Italian Languages, without ex- 


w addisional to the instructors heretofore en- 





guages 
a laa of Mathematics, a ronan of 
Languages, a Professor of Chemistry, and a “ates. 
ter of the Academical Department. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that for beauty 
and healthfulness of location this college stands 
without a successful rival. 

Applications for admission should be made to 
the President of the College sometime previous- 
ly to the commencement of the term: and stu- 
dents should be punctual in atterdance at the 
day, for a new class in Latin, Germany Sc. is 
formed in term, and only one. 

The Principal and three others of the instruc- 
tors reside in the college. A lectureli®deliver- 
ed on the Sabbath for the benefit of the students, 
and according to age, they are divided into two 
classes for Biblical instrnetion, in addition to 
which they have access, at will, to public wor- 
slip in the Lutheran, Presbyterian, German Re- 
formed, Episcopalian or Methodist Church. Pa- 
rents and guardians are requested to state in 
writing at which of these services their sons or 
wards are to atterid, as also what course of stu- 
dies they wish them to pursue, viz: whether a 
regular classical course, or only the business 
course, which may include German, French or 
Italian. Every student mnst furnish satisfactory 
evidence of good moral character, and those who 
are under 16 it is very degirable should not be 
furnished with pocket money. Students furnish 
their own rooms, and are charged as follows, viz: 
For boarding, tuition, fuel in recitetion 

rooms, room rent, facilities of manual 

labor and use of eae, winter term, 

28 weeks, . - - $57 00 

Summer term, 21 weske, - 58 00 
For fuel in private rooms and attendance, $ $3 
Washing at $0 cents per dozen, and oil, 


about 11 67 





Entire college charges, - $125 00 

From which is deducted the value of labor ($ 
hours per day.) This of course is very various, 
from six to sixty per cent. The term charges 
payable half in advance and with those under 16 
a deposit should be made with the principal to 
meet contingencies, the disbursement of which 
appears on the term bills. Such as enter before 
the middle of the term pay tuition for the whole ; 
after the middle any time one half. Jf a student 
leave before the close of a term no drawback or 
reduction will be made, except in case of sick- 
ness, or other inevitable necessity, of which how- 


ever the faculty must inde. <omcien 
9 


President of the Board of Trustees. 
GEO, JUNKIN, 
President of the Co 
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eultivati h price 
No. 0. A posers 5 pat, plough, 8 inches 
wide, nearly the same as the 
smalier one, but has a bo meus 
board, and better adapted to sandy lands. 
The shares and heels of these two sises 
suit each other - ** 
No. 1. A light two-horse - 
* 2. A two horse plough, 9 inches wide 
‘* 3. A two-horse fushing plough + 
“ 4, A heavy three- horse plough with word 


cou 
wooD’s PATENT. 
No. 21. A seed oot cultivating plough, 8 inshes 
wide, with cast share 
Corn. A one-bhorse * plough, i = wrought iron 
standard an 
No. 1. A. Is a light wotiien plough, 9 inches 


wide 
“* 1%. A two-horse plough, with oword coulter 
and cast share, a superior Bushing 


plough 
The above ce hs of Wood's Patent are entitled 
to two extra shares each, at the above prices. 
SINCLAIR & MOORE'S IMPROVED. 
. inch. A superior seed plough, with cast shares 
“ A one-horse ditto ditto 


A two-horse ditto ditto 
10 “A two or light three-horse plough, 
with sword coulter and cast share 
10 “ A three-horse plough with wrought share 
| Miles A three-horee plough with sword coulter, 
a superior flushing plough, made both 


4 
5 

; ineh. A oS eongmgn a with cast shares - 5 
9 
0 


ht and left handed 
12 “ A heavy three-horse Plough, with sword 
coulter . 
M’CORMICK’ S PATENT. 
7 inch. One-horse wrought shared plough 
8 ‘ Lighttwo-horse ditto ditto - 
9 ‘ Two-horse plough, with sword coulter 
10 ‘: Three-horse plough, with coulter - 
12 “ Heavy three horse ys h, with coulter 
BAR-S RE. 
No. 1. Isa 7 inch plough, with wrought ebave 
and lock coulter - 
“ Isa Tinch plough, without coulter 


14 A one-horse plough, with wrought share 
and coulter - 

“2. A light two-horse plough, with wrought 
share and coulter 

“3. Atwo-horse pleugh, with wrought share 

° and coulter oe ma be 

“ 34. A heavy two-horse plough, wi } ween t 
share and coulter 4 ove 

“5. A heavy three-horse floshing plough, 
with wroughtehare and coulter - 

ILL-81 


A plough suited to two horses, with cast share, 
changes with ease, so as to throw the fesrew to 


the right or left. ° 
SHOVEL-PLOUGH. 
Wrought shares * 
PITA CARY-FLOUGH. Sis 
0. one-horse plough, | 
= of mould board asthe well kaows 
or & cast 
oe rere) wa ae 
The a hee = is bold, a. a wide 
» dow loan come and is vary 
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or 
75 to 100 bushels per hour - 
Extra knives perset - 

14 Box same construction, suited to manual 


“— Erica knives por sot aks sc 
Tatra knives wt - 

These machines are self- feeders, the knives are of 
spiral form, and act on the bed steel in such a 
manner as to cut with great ease without a very 
keen edge: many thousand bushels have been 
cut with them without sharpening the knives. 

Common Dutch straw cutter with Wendie . 

Ditto withouttreadle - -. 

CORN SHELLERS. 

Of the various kinds offered to the public, the one 
generally preferred is that with a vertical iron 

Saest wi spring holders, which adapt them- 
selves to any sized ears. There isno machine 
a certain to answer the intended purpose ; 
7 are very durable and easily kept in order, 
will shell from 15 to 20 bushels per hour by 
onl and are nowsold at the reduced price of 
$19 00, with a discount of five per cent. ifcash 

be paid. JAMES MOORE, 

Sept. 1 Successor to SINCLAIR & MUORE. 


DURHAM STOCK, 

Aner about to emigrate to the South, will dis 
pose of three superior animals of the improved Dur- 
ham Short-Horn evel ha one a bull rising 4 years old, a 
cow between 9 and 10 years old, and bull calf’ 
months old on the Ist September, instant. The ball » 

ported thoroughrbred ‘Bishop, by’ Weiington’-out of 
oro red Op, e tofs 
thorough-bred imported as called Maria; the com 

meee. and is a beautiful animal, having every 


aad ait 
sees 382 


on 
ss 





point of a_ rr oon py her colour white ground . 


with red fleaks abd ts; she has given from 6 to 8 
lons of milk per day.’ eer ealf now three monthe 
also a most beautifal animal, partaking of the marks and 
points of his mother; he was got by the first named Ball. 
As the owner is anxjous to sell, a bargain may be had 
on early application. 
Letters 





concerning the above 
to the editor of this will be attended to. 
DEVON BULLS. 
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